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I namo tassa bfaagavato arahato satnmlsainbuddhassa || 


[ would like to begin with an explanation of the title of this talk, as this is the traditional way of 
initiating a commentary in Pili books. Indeed, what is any lecture if not the commentary on its 
title? The title of this talk says “On'’ because I would like to offer my thoughts “on" a particular 
subject. It is not my intention to describe how things should be, but simply how I see them. The 
title says “translating" and not “translations" because I will mainly focus on the art of translating, 
the action and the process of translating, and not the result itself. In Pili we would say that 1 
focus on the kirfya and not the kamma. This is so because I would like to stress the fact that 
translating is not something that can ever be finished and complete; it is not fdwut manufacturing 
a product, but about reading and understanding. It is a work in pro^^s. Furthermore, I say “Pili 
Texts” and not “Buddhist texts" because I will specifically focus on Pili Buddhist texts, not 
Buddhist texts of other traditions, therefore what I say about Buddhist texts and terminology, etc., 
applies only to the Pili tradition. This is very important. This implies that I do not believe that 
we can have a general theory of translating Buddhist texts without taking into consideration the 
language and the literaray tradition they arc ascribed to. I am aware that there are many projects. 
pan-Buddhistic projects, whose aim is to unify the terminology. 1 am myself profoundly against 


any sort of unification that is not supported by the textual evidence. That is to say: unless and 
until we find out that a certain word means the same in all Buddhist traditions, we have no 
reason to apply our imagination to the texts and force them all to mean the same thing simply 
because they use the same v^ord. 

Another reason to say “PSIi Texts"' and not “Tipiiaka"' (which is actually the subject of 
this conference) is the fallowing: a large number of non-canonical Pali texts need to be edited 
and translated. They are not part of the Tipitaka, but in the local Theravada traditions they arc an 
essential part of Buddhist education. For instance: the P§li grammar of Kaccayana is a classic in 
P3ii literature. It is found in practically all monasteries of Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia. Let 
alone the many important commentaries on this work, such as the outstanding MukhamanadTpanT, 
also known as Ny^sa, which is very popular in Burmese monasteries, and Burma can pride itself 
on having produced important commentaries on the Nyasa. such as the Saippyah-fiki^ which is 
an excellent tool of analysis. 

Some will think that I am going ofT-lrack with these remarks, but this is only because 
such texts have not received, in the West, the attention that they used to receive in Asia for 
centuries. And as a consequence of that, many Asians follow Western methods of analysis and 
look down on local tradition, or simply ignore it. Fortunately, this trend is changing all over the 
globe. Now, the main focus of my paper is *'mto Spanish'". I am myself a Spanish national, but 
the Spanish language is not limited to Spain; it is also spoken in America (and with that t include 
North America), [t ts a world language with over 500 million speakers. It is the third language of 
the world. When I say 'Into Spanish'" I never think of Spain, but of this world language. The 
subtitle says “a View from the Trenches”, which may seem a rather militaristic metaphor, but I 
could not find a better one. Even the Buddha's enlightenment is compared to a war with Mira's 


graminar once and for all, With that I mean to say that not even the English translator has the 
best tools at his or her disposal. The same applies to any translator in the world. A lot of work 
still needs to be done on the Pali texts, and this work will inevitably depend not only on the 
dictionaries and grammars, but the dictionaries and grammars will also depend on this primary 
philological work, what the Germans call GmruUagenforschung^ “foundational research", the 
work that is being done in the mud of the trenches. The bottom line is; we do not make any 
advance widtout textual improvement. My position, dierefore, is that Spanish translations will be 
hampered by this limitation if no Pali scholarship develops in the Hi^nic milieu. To my 
knowledge, there is no such thing as Pali scholarship in Spanish. There are, however, a number 
of projects of translation, even collective projects online.^ I am myself in one of these projects. I 
like translating and I think it needs to be done. Especially it needs to be done by the Pili scholar, 
because its an excellent exercise. However, when it comes to Spanish translations, it seems to me 
that we are putting the cart before the horse. What we desperately need, in the Spanish milieu, 
are not translations, but more work on the texts. We need more philology. Without that, 
translating Pali into Spanish is full of problems of a secondary nature, some of them pseudo- 
problems., because in many cases we are not even translating the best reading, or we translate 
after consulting outdated English dictionaries and grammars. 

There are an uncanny number of indirect translations of P3li texts, from English, French, 
Italian ... into Spanish. In that number, of course, you have what seems like a miilitm versions of 
the Dhammapada with the most hilarious results you can imagine. As much as all these versions 
can eventually hit the mark, diey will never be trustworthy. 


^ For instance, the Bosque TheravSda “Thenivada Forest” website: hnp://www.bosqtiethcravada.airg/. 
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If we look at the market of real translations, there are practically no direct translations 
from Pali into Spanish, I know of some parts of the DTgba Nikaya translated by Tola and 
Dragonetti, and also the Udana, by the same translators. These translations are very good, but 
highly dependent on English scholarship (even overlooking French and German scholarship, 
which is not a very wise thing to do). An interesting cransJation of the Mah apart nibbanasutta 
published in Argentina is fully dependent on PTS sources, it i$ almost a tribute to the PTS and it 
looks like a Spanish version of the PTS translation^ including mistakes. 

A very good translation of the Dhammapada with translations from the stories in the 
commentary was done by the Argentinian Bhikkhu Nandisena^ who learned Pali in the traditional 
Burmese way. This is an exceptional case^ and in my opinion this marks the way to go. Another 
exceptionally good example of translation, in my opinion, is Sol^-Leris aitd V^lez de Cea's 
partial translation of the Majjhima Nikaya, with numerous notes and so on. These notes are very 
risky in my opinion, because they speculate too much. But the translation itself is excellent. I 
also know of a good Catalan translation of parts of the Majjhima by Rosa Grau, which used to be 
accessible online and now circulates only in private soft copies. All these translations are good tn 
so far as they respect the Pali sources. However, they tend to depend on philological scholarship 
produced by others. What I think is most desirable is that the Spanish speaking communities, 
who share a common literary background, begin to realise the importance of textual studies. 

A good model would, perhaps, be Italy. Spain and Italy share most of their cultural traits. 
Indeed, we Spaniards are not more than a province of Italian culture, and the Italians also see 
modem Spanish culture as a continuation of their own. Consider Argentina, where many people 
(influding Maradona, Messi and Mascherano) have Italian surnames. But in Italy there was a 
phenomenon called the Renaissance that we did not have to the same extent, in Spain. The 



origins of modem phiLoiogy have to be traced to the (talian Renaissance, when Italians re^ 
discovered their own classics, Latin and Greek texts that had nothing to do with Christianity, and 
struggled to restore these texts from old ai>d corrupt manuscripts. Ironically, it was through Spain 
that many classical Greek texts, even scientific texts, returned to Europe, via Islam. In Spain we 
had our own philological tradition which combined Christianity, Islam and Judaism. One of the 
first, if not the Hrst modem schools of translation of religious texts was in Toledo, Spain, 
sponsored by the Castilian monarchy. This tradition was soon lost when, in the 16th century, 
Spain expelled the Muslims and the Jews. Expelling highly qualified Muslim and Jew scholars 
was not a veiy good idea. In fact it was probably the beginning of the end for Spain, considering 
that our power and influence in the world, from that moment, had nothing but decreased. 

There are a number of reasons why the Hispanic world is still semi-illiteraie and the 
Spanish cannot compete, in terms of scholarship, with sister l.atin nations such as Fraiwe and 
Italy. The problem with Sanskrit and Pali is the same, Spanish scholars go directly to the 
philosophical and metaphysical problems, bypassing the most material and urgent questions, 
namely, the restoration or the study of the primary sources. This handicap is no doubt icinfbtced 
by of our Catholic boci^round (in Catholicism you are not encouraged to read the Bible by 
yourself, but to let the priest read it and teach it to you orally). However Catholicism cannot 
possibly be the single reason, because otherwise Italy would be in a worse situation, and that is 
not case at all. I do not really know what is wroi^ with the Hispanic tradition, but geneially 
have a tendency to fly high with crazy ideas even if that entails disregarding the evidence. 1 do 
not know if you ever read the Spanish classic novel Dom Quixote. I think there is a Burmese 
translation of it. If you read that, you will understand the tragedy of Hispanic idealism: E>om 
Quixote goes around thinking that he is a great warrior solving the problems of die world, when 


in fact he is a crazy man that refuses to understand reality as it is, because he finds it loo 
unsatisfying. I see that in the roots of our lack of progress in the philological sciences, let alone 
our massive delay in science and technology. 

Of course, Hispanic mysticism may after all be closer to the Buddhist attitude to language 
than the study of the texts. At any rate, over the years I have witnessed many discussions of 
secondary points and pscudo'problems. T will give you one instance of this, and I will then 
conclude. There is an age long controversy when it comes to translating words that are heavily 
loaded with religious meaning. Paradigm case: deva. Deva means god, but some people refuse to 
translate it, or they translate it as *‘divinity" or something similar, because they believe that the 
word “god” is too loaded with the monotheistic view, the Christian idea of God. In Spanish, I 
translate deva as “dios”. Again, the same problem. But if we think of it for a minute, we will 
discover that translating i^va as "dios” is an excellent choice, if there was ever a wrong 
translation, it was ftom original Aramaic Yahve into Latin deus (“dios” in Spanish). The word 
deus in Latin is etymologically related to deva in Pali. Well, they are basically the same word. 
And well, they actually mean the same. Not similar: the same. In ancient Greece and Rome, or 
ancient Iran or Egypt, or ancient Germany, the word “god” meant any god in a world that had a 
large population of both gods and humans {devamanussdnam)- Therefore, I do not see why I 
cannot use the word “dios” in its correct meaning, and not in its Christian meaning, which is the 
one that deviates. This is not a big problem, however. If someone does not want to translate 
“deva”, let him not translate it, If someone wants to translate it by “divinity” or “divine power”, 
let him do that. We are free to translate as Icmg as we hit the bullseye. If we are going to translate, 
we need many translations, the more the better, by competent philologists. 1 do not believe in 
unification. Unification, contrary to what its promoters believe, will only lead to rigidity. 


coarsness and misunderstanding. In the Pali canon we constantly come across lists of synonyms, 
things are very frequently repeated two or three times, or more. These roundabouts or pariydyas 
are helpful, because they bring us closer to the thing that is meant by words. In Pali grammar it is 
very clearly stated that a noun is called nama, from the root '*to bend towards, to indicate, 
to point to" because it points to objects, auhe mmatu or because it causes to convey its own 
meaning, catioti atthe named , 

To conclude, 1 think that translating into Spanish is at present very difficult due to the 
tack of scholarship in Pali. When I say scholarship I include critical editions, critical dictionaries, 
good, historical grammars. We do not even have a tradition of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, which 
is very important as well. My view, therefore, is that the greatest b^efit that could derive from 
translating into Spanish would be to awaken the readership and the young college students to 
these problems, and convince some bright minds to devote their intellectual effort to the 
sometimes ungrateful, but nevertheless heroic endeavours of hardcore philology. I hope that 
teachers like V6lez de Cea (who could not find a job in Spain) and Bhikkhu Nandisena will have 
desciples and in this way the number of Pali scholars will increase. I think that is possible and 
therefore I am hopeful. From my own side I would also like to transfer my knowledge, limited as 
it may be, to younger people. Finally, I think that we need more monks who are competent in the 
Tipifaka living in Spain and Latin America. This will surely bring the original text closer to us, 
and once there is contact, as the Buddha said, desire arises. 


Thank you very much for your patience. 


army. What 1 mean to express by this image is that the perspective is very dilTerent when one has 
to deal with the “enemy”, die problems, face to face — in other words: when one works directly 
with the primaiy sources of Pali literature, which are. in our case, the manuscripts. That is why I 
say “a View from the Trenches”, whereas the view of publishers and readers, and even some 
translators or some dilettantes, is a view from the rearguard. I do not mean to say that one view is 
belter than the other These are two different perspectives. But my metaphor implies that there is 
more danger for those who are fighting in the trenches than for those who hold the post in the 
rearguard. When 1 say dangers, I mean difficulties, puzzles, linguistic and philological problems 
of great magnitude. Now that I have explained the title, I may begin with the paper. 


Do we need translations? 

The first question I would like to propose is veiy essential. Perhaps some people never even 
considered it. The question is: Do we need translations of Pali texts? And, if so, why? Or what 
for? What is the reason that we need them? What is the goal of producing them? The art of 
translating Pali, I think, needs to depart from an answer to these questions. I would say not only 
an answer, but a good answer, because very good reasons suggest to me that we do not need 
translations of the Pili. This may strike you as a very interesting position, or even contradictory 
and intolerable, coming from a Pfilt translator. But as I said, I come from the trenches. I have 
seen the enemy face to face, and, as it usually happens when you meet your enemy, he is not as 
terrifying as they made you think; you might want to keep him alive. What I believe is the 
following: if someone has to understand the P3li Texts, he or she will have to make an effort. 
The effort that is spared by resorting to translations will have to be compensated for later by 
reading more translations and books on the subject. Conversely, the amount of energy devoted to 


learning Pfili is considerable; but once you get access to the source, the process of understanding 
becomes increasingly more rewarding. Do I mean by that that it would be better to teach Pali 
than to translate Pali? In shorty yes. [And with your permission^ I will bypass the age old 
controversy o^^ak^a niruttiya and whether the Buddha allowed to translate his words or not.] 

The problem is: nobody wants to learn Pali, cvciybody wants ready-made translations. 
Some foolish people even believe that everything has already been translated once and for all, 
and thus the job is done: katatp kamf^lya^\ Like it or not: most people do not have enough time, 
time for anything, let alone time for Pili. That being the case, I think we can begin to address the 
capital issue: Do these people need translations? Yes. Why? Because they do not know PSIi and 
they do not have time to learn, or they do not have the time to attend Dhammatalks where the 
monks recite the Pali and explain it in the local language. Please remember that originally, the 
first Burmese *^'translations'^ were always a gloss to the Pali text, much like a traditional Dhamma 
talk. They were meant to illustrate the Pali, to expand it, but never not to replace it. Besides, a 
great deal of Pali vocabulary was borrowed in the Burmese language. The idea that you could 
have an entire Tipifaka written in Burmese was inconceivable (as we would say in the West, it 
was "'anathema'*). The same applies to other Theravida literary cultures such as Sri Lanka and 
Thailand. Likewise, can you imagine a Department of English Literature that teaches English 
Literature translated into Burmese^ or Spanish? Well, I must confess, I studied Russian literature 
in Spanish translation. 

So that is why we need translations. But in an ideal world, people would never attempt to 
study Russian literature without knowing Russian^ and no one would ever attempt to study 
TheravSda literature without knowing P&li. That is, in an ideal world. But this world is not ideal, 
this world is dukkha. This would be the answer to the question “Why?" The question "What for?*' 


is very important too. Indeed, 1 believe that the answer to why is always the same, but the answer 
to what for is different in every case. We know, beforehand, that people who need translations 
need them because they cannot access die original, But we do not know, and we cannot know 
beforehand, what they need the translation for. This is the crux of the problem. Are they 
Buddhsits who want to go deeper into the Dhamma teachings? Are they historians who want to 
learn about the society in ancient India? Are they philosophers who want to learn Buddhist 
philosophy? The translator does not know that. But the translator can decide, more or less, what 
the target of his translation is, what they call nowadays “a niche market”. It may be the case, also, 
that the audience does know Pali, but they still require the translation as a guidance, as a sort of 
supporting commentary, much in the same fashion as the old nissayca. This would be the case 
for most of the Pali Text Society translations. But there is always a dialectic, that is to say, a 
conflict of reasons, between translating literaUy or translating according to the meaning, 
literarily. The number of disputations on this topic is technically infinite, as the discussion is 
very much alive and no one can solve it. As I said, it is a matter of decision making, trial and 
error. If the translator decides to make a literal translation, to go in full philological mode, the 
translation will not be very accessible to people who have no background. Conversely, if the 
translator choses to be more poetic, literary and creative, adding much from his own ingenuity in 
order to connect with the modem reader, then inevitably the translation will in many cases 
misrepresent the original, leading to micchS diuhU “wrong view.” Surely, some sort of middle 
way is desirable. But how to define this middle way is the problem itself. 

To sum up, then: We need translations for people who do not know P&li. We also need 
translations for people who do know some PSIi. Finally, we allow the translator to make a choice 


as long as he or she is honest about his or her approach. So far, I think, I have not sard anything 
new or surprising. 1 am rather stating the obvious, because many times the obvious is overlooked. 


What exactly are we translating? 

Let us move on now. We accept that we need translations. The next question is; of what? ft 
seems, agairr, a naive question. Obviously, translations of the Pali texts! But which ones? And by 
that I mean; which edition? Many people do not know about the varied of editions of the Pali 
texts: Sri Lankan editions, Burmese, Thai, Lao, European, and so forth. Anyone in the room can 
tell me how many printed editions of the Pali texts are there? Difficult! Even the 5th Council 
edition in Burma is hard to find in Yangon! They don’t sell it anymore. Imagine then how 
difficult it is to find pre^Khmer Rouge Cambodian editions and so on. These editions are not 
simply diffetent in the script. The text itself is different. Not that much different, but different 
after all. This is not a new situation derived from the printing press. In fact, if we read 
Buddhaghosa, we can already see how different versions of some words or passages existed at 
his time, that t$, around the 5th century CE Sometimes not even Buddhaghosa can decide which 
reading is better. And since the texts have been handed down in manuscripts subject to error, the 
need to “purify” the text has been constant throughout the history of Pali literature. 

As you know very well, the whole point of convening sahgftis was to verify the text 
received, be it oral or written. The latest such sangitis took place here in Yangon half a centuty 
ago. As Professor Norman has pointed out, the editorial decisions in this sangiti are surrounded 
by silence. We know of many instances (when we compare the edition with the manuscripts) 
where the text of the Burmese Cha(thasahgayana has emended the text. What does that mean? 


An emendation is a modification of a text that is believed to be wrong. This modification intends 
to correct it with a text that is not attested in the manuscripts. This practice, again, is nothing new. 
It is actually the regular practice in South and Southeast Asia. Recently, Whitney Cox, a Sanskrit 
scholar from the University of Chicago, has published a ver>' good book on South Asian 
Philology (you can access that online). ' In the introduction he refers to Georg Biih let’s 
experience in Kashmir, where some pandit was filling the blanks of manuscripts with his own 
words, which he thought fit well into the text. This practice is called ‘'cooking” the manuscript. 
Local Kashmiri pandits praised the cooked version, not because it was more readable, but 
because it was readable^ It took BUhler a long time to convince the Kashmiri pandits that the 
best manuscripts were those that had not been touched, those that were raw, those that were not 
readable, for they were older and therefore closer to the original. At least a little bit closer. This 
does not mean that the original was unreadable. This means, plainly, that we do not know what it 
read. 

Now, if we look at Pali manuscripts, the situation is not very different. Although the 
tradition is much more consistent than any other South Asian tradition, it is still full of variants 
and holes. When I first began with Pali I was not well aware of the importance of these variants 
and holes. 1 thought that PTS editions were great because they offered some variants. Actually 1 
never really asked myself about the sources. I knew the editions were prepared on the basis of 
manuscripts, but I had never seen a manuscript. I had the (very wrong) idea that Pali texts were 
Indian texts, when the truth is diat they are only written in an Indian language. This is a big 
difference. It took me a few years to appreciate the labours of philology. An eye-opener was 
Normans book A philological approach to Buddhism. Briefly, I realised that, many times, 


' hnp://booksandjoumals.brillon]ine.C0m/c0ntenl/books/97S900433233 1 


translators do not really know what they are translating, or simply they translate a text as it has 
been edited. Most of the time, the editions themselves need improvement. But the translator is 
not responsible for the edition, only for the translation. For instance, a Spanish translation of the 
IJdana takes as its basis the PTS and the NSlanda editions, without further involvement in the 
text. 

The so-called Nalanda edition, as you probably know, is simply the Burmese 
ChatthasangSyana version in DevanagarT characters (including, naturally, a few misprints here 
and there). If there is one edition of the Pali texts that could be prey to fire without the slightest 
consequence for the sasQrm, that is the Nalanda edition. So why did the translators chose this 
edition? For the simple reason, I think, that they were in Delhi. It was back in the sixties, no 
internet. Well, then, many times, in their translation, the translators follow the Nalanda text, and 
after all this is something praiseworthy, if only because they considered variant readings. 
Nevertheless, most translators do not work on the original text i say most, not all. Indeed, the 
best translators are editors: be it because they simultaneously edit the text and translate it (a good 
example is the young and brave Australian scholar Chris Clark who is editing and translating the 
Apaddm anew, consulting a great variety of manuscripts from everywhere), and this was also the 
case of good old philologists like Oldenberg, Senart, Rhys Davids, you name them; or they 
translate and, while translating, they revise the editions, as Norman did with the Thera- 
therigalM and SuUanipdta. A great number of suggestions in Norman's translation notes are 
aimed at a better edition of the text (as he says, ad vsum editorum 'Tor the use of editors”). This 
means something that 1 consider very important; the process of translating goes both ways, from 
the source text to the destination text, and from the destination text back to the source. It is, if 
you want, an example of paticcasamuppdda: a^hamahham paccayena paccqyo. 


To sum up; when I ask myself, “What do I translate?” the answer ts: a text that still 
needs to be edited. Exceptionally, we come across very good editions (example: Helmer Smith’s 
SaManJti). And yet even excellent editions can be prerfected by consulting more manuscripts, 
more commentaries. Think of it for a moment; the only “critical edition” of the M^hima NikSya 
atthakaihS is based on zero (zero!) manuscripts. 

Moreover, there is the possibilty, which I will not elaborate, of taking a particular 
recension of the text, a particular branch, and editing it in what is called a “diplomatic edition” 
— for instance, editing a Lan NS text, working only on that one without considering its historical 
development. This has been done with much success and it is a very interesting way of editing, 
because it does not require the large amount of philological speculation that is involved in 
orthodox critical editions. 


Translating into Spanish 

[ have mentioned a few problems involved in translating Pili Texts in general. Of course, [ did 
not have to say dtat we are all thinking, all the time, of translations from Pili to English, because 
this is the default situation. I guess this is a good thing, because English is the world language 
nowadays. In fact, I am adressing you in English. Let us not forget about the advantages of 
having a common, world language. For, ironically, one of the reasons for not translating Pili in 
history was that, in this way, many nations could share the same Tipipaka. it was a cultural bridge. 
Even more than that! Texts were translated continuously from vernaculars into Pili in order to 
make them more accessible. So Pili itself is a destination language (paradigmatic case: 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries). What happens, however, is that we all have different mother 


tongues, and the efTect produced by a literary text in a mother tongue is very different from the 
effect produced by a foreign language. When the Buddha was talking to the people, he addressed 
them in their mother tongue (supposedly). It is therefore desirable that we can all read the words 
of the Buddha in the language that most deeply relates to us, that can trigger more nuances and 
that can leave deepest imprints in our minds. 

I see that as the best reason to translate P&li into Spanish. As a translator, I want it to 
sound familiar, direct, as vivid and physical as the original feels. All the dangers and problems 
that the translator has to overcfHne are compensated; 1 think, by the result. Without translations 
many people will never discover the teachings. I myself started reading lots of tiar] stations, 
together with the PSIi. [ think we will all agree on that. We agree that it is good to translate also 
into Spanidt or whatever language other than the world language (English). Now the final 
question that I would like to raise is this; Can we translate into Spanish without the required 
previous scholarship? This is a tricky question, because, on the one hand, the Spanish translator 
can benefit from Pali scholarship in other languages. No doubt about that! But again, suppose we 
are talking about dictionaries and grammars. Do you think that the PT$ Dictionary or Geiger’s 
grammar arc still reliable? The answo' is no. They are outdated. But this outdatedness is invisible 
or foggy due to the simple fact diat no one has produced a complete Pili dictionary that can 
replace PED, and no one has produced a grammar of l^li like Geiger’s. 

We are in the process. Margaret Cone is doing a fitbulous job with her dictionaiy, which 
is a hybrid of the old PEP and the Critical Pali Dictionary (a most excellent but totally failed 
project). With regard to Geiger, small contributions are being made, but they are very small. I 
know of only one scholar who is working in this direction, and that is my colleague Yukio 
Yamanaka, who is preparing an exhaustive study of PSli verbs that will replace Geiger’s 


